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from Diamond [ smai sizes 
Ignatius Barnard, Pres't. Headquarters $5 0 
Here are the secrets of my money-saving 
prices on diamonds; with my world-wide Per Carat 
business of tremendous volume, I can buy 
direct from the cutters of Europe, then resell di- 
sont to = #e ee of ak, | off dealer’s pee. Extra 
eliminate all middlemen—all waste—in the sell- ; 
14K Engagement ing of diamonds and guarantee that you cannot Blue White 
Solitaire match my prices anywhere, wholesale or retail. $ 1 3 3 
% Carat $ 8.00 to $ 19.75 
yani2si3% | Send No Mone 
% Carat $31.00 to $ 77.50 Per Carat 
qaret sae Ee 4 gia +4 aay send for my beautiful Diamond 
A t. 3s + ook —select the diamond and mounting of 
90.88 290.88 - ; — - 
BL - o=—- your choice, and I'll ship it for your inspec- Steel Blue 
tion—at my expense and without obligating you 
tobuy. As we get all our business in this way our $ 1 
success proves our prices lowest by comparison. 7 
Money 
Bankable “" Guarantee | Per Carat 
14K Men's The only bankable Money-Back Guaran- 
“Ideal” Ring fee in the diemond bpeinese. PL oon take Wesselton 
it to an an i i invest- 
% Carat $ 20.00to$ 46.50 ment. The nly quasemtes withaus sed "tae, Eye Perfect 
46 Carat $ 44.75 to $123.50 delays or evasions. Allows you to exchange at 
% Carat$ 68.75 to $209.50 full value at any time. ea 
Carat $92.50 to $292.50 JIS e 
154 Carat $142.50 This Bound 
to $469.50 Per Carat 
Book FREE 
Illustrated in colors. Con- Jager’s 
tains thousands of bargains | Blue Perfect 
in diamonds. Tells facts you 
have wanted to know in order s2 
N.W.Cer.S: to buy diamonds intelligently. 
ies — Tells about diamond qualities, 
2788-3 Chicago colors, imperfections. Free for Per Carat 
asking. Send postal or coupon. 














Without expense to 
me, or the slightest obli- 
ation please mail 1917 De- 
uxe Book of Diamonds. 


BARNARD & CO., 


N. W. Corner State and Monroe Streets, 





Dept. 2788-J Chicago, Ill. 
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If Julius Caesar ever said to Mark Antony “Here’s how” in some Roman 
“Booze Parlor” nearly 2,000 years ago, his eyes rested on very much the same 
sort of furnishings and utensils found in our modern drink dispensaries—so 
we learn from a remarkable new book by Professor Camden M. Cobern, of 
Allegheny College, in 


THE NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


which is doing so much to familiarize us with the life and customs of the 
Roman world as revealed by primitive documents—family papers, love letters, 
legal records, and official memoranda. 

In reading these documents as translated by experts, the similarity be- 
tween the life in ancient lands and our modern world is very forcibly brought 
home to us. Here are some typical examples: 

How the Suffragists got Woman’s Rights, B.C. 425 
The Price of Pork and Beans Under Imperial Rome 
Domestics Insists on ‘Days Off” in Cleopatra’s Time 
How Politicians Grafted under the Caesars 
“Preparedness” a First Century Slogan 

Elevators and Hot-Air heating in Nero’s Day 

Tax Dodging by Third Century Millionaires 

This fascinating record of the daily life of past ages is a large book of 732 
pages, with 113 illustrations from photographs, and is sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of $3.16, with the privilege of returning it in five days, if not satisfied, 
when your money will be refunded. 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION COMPANY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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News that the United States has declared war on Germany just reaches Yapp’s Crossing. 
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Humor Is Necessary 
IFE is made interesting by persons who dissent from every- 
thing that other persons approve or desire. Everyday 
conversation develops arguments that keep mental machinery 
busy outside of the demands of business or other ordinary 
affairs of life. And the newspapers reflect a multi- 
tude of differences of opinion as well as the attempts 
of some persons to reform everything that needs re- 
forming and to change various things that are better 
left alone. 

The writers of letters to the editors of newspapers 
are among those persons who are not satisfied with 
verbal disagreement with their fellows. They want 
their opinions to carry to the multitude with whom they cannot 
possibly come in physical contact. They find fault with the 
editors themselves, with other persons who comment on sub 
jects of contemporaneous interest, and with features of the 
daily press designed to please or satisfy the many sections of a 
public that represents all shades of opinion. And the editors 
publish letters addressed to them, perhaps, 
on the theory that they will please the 
writers who cannot otherwise be satisfied. 

Christine Ladd Franklin represents one 
class of fault-finders. The other day she 
wrote to the editor of the New York 
Times holding that it is a grievous error 
for newspapers to print humor during 
what she assumes to be a time of serious- 
ness. Americans, she said, have a habit 
of childishness as to humor. They make 
light of everything. She would “ruth- 
lessly cut out” of the newspapers “the 
silly joke column”’ or relegate it to some 
part of the newspaper remote from the 
editorial page, upon which it is usually 
found. ‘There is nothing,’ she says, 
“that strikes a European as more foreign 
to his ways of thinking than the American 
habit of making light of everything.” 

But does the American really make 








Prof. Buggo—Remarkable phenomenon! not a 
cloud in the sky. 


light of everything? Of course he does not. The American 
is as serious as the European in matters that require serious- 
ness. Otherwise the American would never get anywhere 
in business or the affairs that distinguish a people. And 
no doubt the “habit” of the American that gives him dis- 
tinction—the habit of good humor when good humor is 
an inspiration—makes for his greater effectiveness in weighty 
matters. 

If Christine Ladd Franklin will analyze the press abroad she 
will discover that her theory that Europeans have banished 
humor because of the war is an error. The English, the French, 
the Italians, the Dutch, the Scandinavians, and even the Ger- 
mans still publish humor, and no doubt indulge in it in daily con- 
versation, though in each case it is characteristic of the people 
concerned and of the time. The war has produced humor 
reflected in the press of the various countries involved, and also 
no doubt in daily contacts. And humor in America is taking on 
the color of the emergencies at hand. If there should be no 
humor this would be a sadder world than the war alone could 

possibly make it. 


Sixes and Sevens 
id all the iron required to iron out our 
Mexican situation were quotable on 
the ticker, Steel preferred wouldn’t be 
such a much as iron common. 
£ 
The politician who “refrains from 
partisanship during the war” reminds us 
of the small boy forbidden to eat be- 
tween meals. The boy waits till your 
back is turned. 
& 

It looks more and more like a duel 
between the hoe and the Hohenzollern. 
2 

If all the thrones in Christendom 
were to totter, Queen Sophia of Greece 
would stick around and dowager the 
new régime. 
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“The summer tell came all prepared and said she was going to do her bit like the rest of them; and the 





very first day, by heck! she did more work than any of them!” 


GATHER THE SMILES 
By A. WALTER UTTING 


ATHER the smiles the while you may, 
Too soon, perhaps, wi!l come a sorrow; 
Set in a stock of sun to-day, 
For it may rain to-morrow. 


Gather the smiles. If you’ve 
no room 
wv LY To store ’em till your 
trouble’s ended, 
Throw out some sadness 
and some gloom 
And have your heart ex- 
tended. 


Gather the smiles. You'll 
need them when 
The sky is overcast with 
sadness; 
You then may cheer up 
other men 
With stored and ripened gladness. 


Gather the smiles. They grow upon 
A pleasant face, and bloom thereafter; 
They’re handy when come worries wan, 
For then they bloom to laughter. 


WORRY 
ORRY is an unsettled condition of 
the mind which causes people to 
expect the worst and to be disappointed 
if the worst does not show up according 
to schedule. Worry is the favorite in- 
door sport of unoccupied minds. It is 
an elaborate systematic attempt to 
trail trouble to its lair, and 
when successful, the joy of 
accomplishment crowns him 
who worries. 

Those who never worry, 
besides possessing wretched 
taste andasinine intelligence, 
miss half of the happiness of 
exisience. Bright disagree- 
able smiles line their faces. 
Their care-free actions are a 
reproach to the real serious- 
ness of life. Their repellent 
optimism stultifies their own 
minds and rasps upon the 
finer feelings of their fellows. 
The most harrowing | in- 





compatibilities of life exist merely be- 
cause some wretches refuse to worry. 

For the sake of decency, worry once in 
a while! —Stuart W. Knight. 


It seems that people now make shorter 
honeymoon trips than formerly. 
Oh, yes, my dear, but more frequently. 


ty Fase» 
Jocko the drill sergeant—How many more times must | tell 
you that’s not the place to carry your bayonet ? 








‘“*ROOKIES’’ MARCHING TO MESS 
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laughed, and thought of himself. And 
people who met him—particularly if they happened to be 
women—were generally quite impressed with his racket. Taken 
in connection with his good looks and his football record at 
college, it passed for manly exuberance. 

When Big Bill invaded quiet Hillcrest Manor and began 
paying marked attentions to Peggy Ballantine, Fred Guthrie 
was not pleased. For Guthrie had spent months of astute and 
persevering diplomacy in bringing that volatile young lady to 
a frame of mind where she was ready to make concessions; 
and now, just as he was on the point of achieving an entente, 
there was danger that she would lapse back into maddening 
neutrality. 

Peggy wickedly enjoyed the situation. It enabled her to 
reassert her independence. The fact that Halligan’s mentality 
was hardly on a par with his physique was to her no drawback; 
because this very un-brilliance, saved from boresomeness by 
his high animal spirits, was something with which to flout 
Guthrie’s cleverness. 

Keen was the rivalry that ensued. Halligan took her on 
long rides in his big red machine, cannonading over good 
roads and bad at a furious pace. At other times, balancing 
his huge bulk on the railing of the veranda—a posture that 
displayed his loud hosiery to advantage—he would relate 
anecdotes of the football field. His account of how he made 
his famous touchdown against Harvard was really very 
effective. 

Guthrie’s athletic prowess was limited to tennis. In this 
game he was, despite the slightness of his build, remarkably 
successful. He could flick the corners and sidelines with a 
cool accuracy that kept his opponent exhaustingly on the 
run. Halligan, who always hit the ball as though he were 
trying to destroy it, declared in exasperation that Guthrie 
played like an old woman. Nevertheless, as a team-mate 
in doubles Fred always brought victory; and Peggy liked to 
win. 

But if Guthrie, as her partner at tennis, could beat all the 
other men, Halligan. as her partner at a social gathering. 
could enable her to triumph over all the other gir/s, in a game 
she enjoyed still more. And, undoubtedly, Peggy liked to 
win, 

One afternoon when Halligan was relating to a much 
impressed group of young people how he had captured the 
boxing championship at college, Peggy happened to remark 
that her English coachman was an ex-prize fighter. 

“Really?” said Halligan. ‘I'd like to spar with him.” 

“How perfectly wonderful!’ exclaimed one of the girls. 

“Yes, please do. We'd love to see you box,’’ echoed 
others. 

Here was just the opportunity he had been looking for 





“Well, Jenkins,”’ said Halligan, sur- 
veying this tall, raw-boned, long-armed personage, “they tell 
me you know how to box.” 

“Yo, a. 

“Then would you be willing to put on the gloves with me 
sometime for a couple of rounds?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The affair was forthwith planned for the next afternoon. 
It was to take place on the side lawn. Several of the girls 
begged to be allowed to bring friends. Indeed, before the 
group broke up, Big Bill had the satisfaction of hearing an 
elaborate féte projected, of which he was to be the central 
figure and hero. 

That evening he strolled out to the stable to settle a few 
details. He found Jenkins briskly grooming one of the horses. 

“Good evening, Jenkins. I just dropped in to see what 
sort of gloves you had.”’ 

The coachman produced a couple of pairs. 





Recruiting Officer—How about joining the colors? Have you anyone 


dependent on you ? 


Motorist—Have 1? There are two garage owners, six mechanics, four 


tire dealers, and every gasoline agent within a radius of 125 miles. 
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Extract from lettery—Am sending you a box of 50 cigarettes. Will send another in a 
week or so when those are finished. 


“H’m. Pretty much battered, aren’t they. Guess you’d 
better put some more stuffing in them.” 

“Ves, oa.” 

“You see, .. . the truth is, Jenkins, I’m not in very good 
condition right now. Haven’t been training for a long time. 
So I’m not keen for having this little affair unnecessarily 
strenuous.” 

“Tes, 0” 

“On the other hand, it’s up to me to make a good showing, 

for the sake of my reputation.” 

“Te 

Halligan hesitated a moment, stroking the back of his head. 
“Say, you’re in prime shape. It wouldn’t hurt you to get 
knocked around a little, would it?” 

“Wot, sir?” 

“Here, this'll help you to understand what I mean.” He 
handed him a ten-dollar bill. 

Jenkins’ face lit up with a grin of intelligence. “Thank 
you, sir. Hi see now, sir. You wants me to let you do hall 
the bangin’. Very good, sir—so long as you don’t lay hit 
on a bit too thick.” 

“Oh, don’t worry!” replied Halligan, laughing and clapping 
him on the back. “You're all right, Jenkins. You're all right.” 

As he was m the point of leaving, he said, ‘Of course, I 
wouldn’t have asked this favor of you if I was in any kind of 
form. But you see how it is.” 

“Yes, Mr. Halligan.” 

It was an eager crowd that gathered next day. Nearly every 
young person in Hillcrest was there. Even Guthrie, the 
eclipsed, had come. People felt sorry for him. 

When the spectators were duly assembled, an explosive roar 


was heard, like that of a battery of rapid-firers, and Halligan’s 
big red car took the driveway hill by storm, sidewiping hedges 
and sending volleys of pebbles over the lawns. Attired in 
immaculate flannel trousers and a sleeveless jersey that was 
emblazoned with his college letter, Big Bill stepped down 
like a god out of a chariot; his face flushed with the glory 
of the occasion and a few highballs he had taken as bracers. 

A deputation of admiring boys escorted him to the ring, 
where he was greeted with much clapping and his manly 
shoulders commented on in whispered ejaculations. 

Guthrie clapped louder than anyone else. 

Big Bill felt that this was the triumphant moment of his 
life. When, leaning over to the Queen of Love and Beauty 
who sat at the ringside, he said, “‘Hold my watch, will you, 
Peggy?’’—there was a tone of possession which indicated to 
all present that she was the lady of his choice. Her mother, 
whom society editors styled “‘an ardent sportswoman,” beamed 
through her lorgnettes approvingly. 

Jenkins was ready. Clad in stable togs, he sat stolidly 
waiting. The two pugilists now shook gloves in the middle of 
the ring, and the bout began. 

Halligan sailed in with a vim, raining punches and jabs 
that made the onlookers cheer. Poor Jenkins appeared hard 
put to it. He set his teeth and parried doggedly. 

As the enthusiasm of the spectators increased, Big Bill 
swung more and more violently, till he began to grow winded. 

Jenkins gave a quick glance at Guthrie. The latter appeared 
too absorbed to notice it. 

Later, when Big’ Bill was puffing audibly, Jenkins glanced 
again. This time Guthrie unostentatiously crossed his legs. 

Whereupon a very strange thing happened. The helpless 


















































“MILITARISM” 


Lady (seeing sitting-up exercises) 


Isn't it a shame that those young men should 


made to bow down that way before any officer ! 


coachman suddenly woke as from a lethargy. He stepped 
forward and landed a swinging blow with each hand. 
Halligan staggered back in bewilderment. ‘Sst! 
there!’’ he said as loud as he dared. 
For answer, Jenkins gave him a vicious clout on the nose. 


Go easy 


“Say! What the 
in He was cut short by a neat thrust in the 
"asi __ solar plexus. The next moment he found 
_L - his head imprisoned as in a vise, while he 
; Ps? experienced a vivid sensation of being pum- 


meled in the face. 

“Stop! Stop!” 
consternation. 

Peggy was too astonished to utter a sound. 

* Jenkins, stop this instant!’’ commanded 

Mrs. Ballantine. 

But Jenkins, bent on earning the extra bonus 
promised in case he should administer fwo 
black eyes, was so loath to desist that Guthrie 
had to hurdle the rope and separate him from 
his prey by force. “Stop, you fool!” he said, 
miserable with suppressed laughter. 

Halligan did not wait to thank his rescuer. 
Pulling himself dizzily to his feet, he floundered 
out through the crowd, which parted in silence 
before him. Then he climbed groggily into his big 
red car and departed. 

But this time, contrary to his usual practice, 
he kept the muffler closed 


yelled the onlookers in 
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The Reason 
*“T’D RATHER play golf than eat, 
The reason can’t be mistook 
My wife had rather play Bridge, 
Phan try her hand as a cook.” 


Clinton Church St 


The Pinnacle 
“Ts your wife perfectly happy now?” 
“Oh yes. She has snubbed the last of the old 
friends that we knew before I made my pile in 
Wall Street.” 


* Whew : 


ARE YOU 

RE you a superior person? 

If so, how did you discover the fact? Did you think it 
all out carefully, after a rigid and searching examination of the 
other people that exist upon the earth, &nd reach the unalter- 
able and unavoidable conclusion that you were superior? 

Or did you just take it for granted that you were superior 
and let it goat that? If you used this latter method, it may be 
just as well to advise you that it is a dangerous one. Many an 
only child has taken it for granted that he was superior just be- 
cause his parents never let any other suggestion come to his 
ears, and it was only after he acquired a wife that his many de- 
fects began to be brought forcibly to his attention. 

Nothing, in short, can be taken for granted in this world, 
not even one’s own superiority. —E. 0. J. 


SUPERIOR ? 





to make wild— 


whew !—some one invent a——w.ew 


way doesn't 
strawberries grow on trees ? 


whew ! 











AN EXT 


THE CHIEF BUSINESS IN LIFE 
TAYING married and being reasonably happy is the ch 


business in life of more people than a centipede can count 


on his toes. It is a serious business too, one that requires 
a smattering of acumen, a good deal of common-sense 
and a surprising amount of the stuff 
that made Job famous. And _ these 
very things that it requires are the 
things that are kept in abeyance 
during courtship and honeymoon. 
Is it strange that so many people 
secretly wonder why they ever married 
each other? 

Staying married is an art and 
a science—and a gamble. It is not 
any one of the three—it’s all three, 
in generous proportions, Many a carefully designed 
little bark that has set sail on the tricky waters of 
matrimony has run upon the rocks just because the 
happy sailors didn’t know this awful secret. Those who 
have looked upon being contented with each other as 
a mere art have found that the wages of unmotivated 
romance is bitter disappointment, those who have 
thought it a science have lost heart and withered away, 
and those who have looked at matrimony as a 
gamble have found it so, with the odds heavily against 





them. 

People who intend to stay married and enjoy it should 
go into matrimony with their eyes wide open and _ live 
in peace with their dimmers on. Foresight is much more 
pleasant and much more wholesome than either insight or 
hindsight. _Newly-weds should prepare for the worst, 
expect something less than the best and, like all good 








RA SESSION 


gamblers, take what they get—and smile. They who can 
ief grin and bear it were cruelly slighted in. the beatitudes. For 


they shall live happily ever afterwards. —H. W. Dee 
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Recruiting Officer-—-Here! why are you both on the scales at once > 


Applicant—Well, He’s too light to pass and I'm too heavy, so 
we're going to average up in hopes ye'll let us in that way. 











Rich man Poor man Beggar man 


Patriotic Notion Counter 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


. IS a good thing that the Declaration of Independence 
was signed on the day it was; it would be so awkward to 
shout, ‘“ Hurrah for the Twenty-ninth of January!” 

“Don’t fire until you see the whites of their eyes,” ordered 
the general. And the Yankees kept on firing until they couldn’ 
see even their heels. 

The hardest part of the history of the Revolution to believe 
is the part about Washington escaping from the British in a fog. 

I believe in a sane Fourth, but I am glad that our fore 
fathers didn’t. 

The fellows who used to hold lighted cannon crackers in 
their hands to show their courage don’t seem to have all en 
listed yet. 

One reason why Paul Revere got there on time was because 
he took a horse instead of a Boston surface car. 

We won the Revolution, and we didn’t have much more 


of an army in 1775 than we had in to17 


Doctor Merchant Chief 


Lawyer 


My idea of ingratitude is the submarine; we invented 
the darned thing. 
Blowing your own horn is a Teuton habit. 


Pay the tax to puncture the Kaiser. 


The Germans want peage the same way the British 
wanted Concord. 
Ethan Allen would have made a grand poker player. 
More Easily Cured 
Youngpop—What do you think of that boy of mine? 


Isn’t he a cute kid? 
Groughleigh—Well, for my part Ud rather have him acute 
than chronic. 


A Mistake 


Jane Willis—Why did the enlisting officer turn Charlie 
down? 


VWarie Gillis 
Jane Willis 


On account of his eyes. 
Why. I think he has beautiful eves, don’t you? 





The British thought that the Revolution was 
going to be a cinch; and then, first thing, they 
drove into a Bunker. 

The Declaration of Independence isa much bet- 
ter lesson in patriotism than it is in penmanship. 

Our forefathers fought, bled and died; had they 
been pacifists they would have thought, fled and 
cried. 

If Benedict Arnold had lived in these days I 
wonder which state ‘would have sent him to the 
Senate. 

Venezuela >ught to be an easy place to organize 
a chapter of the Daughters of the Revolution. 

The submarine has been unable to prevent the 
importation into Russia of Yankee notions. 

Somehow he wouldn’t seem so romantic if he 





Baakadals. Roy on 


had signed himself “J. P. Jones.” ae 














As I understand it, what we had in 1775 was 
the universal volunteer system. 





Ethel-—Oh, Jack has enlisted! Muriel—isn't he rather young> Ethel—Yes, 


but he joined the infantry. 
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“Say, old chap, this is the only laundry I ever patronized that didn’t play the mischief with my linen!” 


PRISCILLA’S ADVICE 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 
O-DAY Priscilla to me said, 
When I complained of prices, 
And how I'd nearly lost my head 
Through manifold devices 
To meet the costs that climb and climb, 
And somehow do not anchor, 


BE A FOOL 
HY not? 

A fool, as everyone knows, is 
the happiest individual on earth. He 
does what he pleases, goes where he 
pleases, eats what he pleases, reads 
what he pleases, listens to what he 
pleases, and scorns those whom he dis- 


ness hours. I dislike to call attention to 
your infraction of our rules. 

Girl—I never chew gum. You see, for 
the past month we have been living on 
dandelion greens, and, well—I—I just 
naturally got to ruminate, that’s all. 


A Teatotal Loss 


“Why don’t you give up writing rhyme, _Pleases. He is bound by no precedents. Mrs. Clubb—This article says that the 
And go and be a banker?” Regulating committees, efficiency ex- reputation of the colonists for obedience 
perts, temperance lecturers, social went overboard at the Boston Tea Party. 


“Just think, just think,” Priscilla smiled, 


surveys, health cures, new cults, pros 


Mr. Clubb—Yes, and a lot of other 





(Priscilla’s smile is sunny and antis interest him not. He sel- reputations have gone overboard at 
As that of any winsome child) dom thinks. In this respect he is tea parties since. 

“We'd have such lots of money! more sensible than his less 
And ribbons I could buy and rings; foolish brothers. He talks F, ri 


There’d be no care to canker; 
Why don’t you give up writing ‘things,’ 
And go and be a banker?” 


Priscilla’s fair, Priscilla’s fond; 
Some call Priscilla clever; 

So why explain? ’Twould be beyond 
My uttermost endeavor! 

Her scheme has-features that entice; 
Perhaps I’d better thank her, 

And take her excellent advice, 
And go and be a banker! 


Blessed is he whose interest in the high 
cost of living is purely academic. 


when he wishes to talk and 
talks with enjoyment because 
he talks without thinking 
and therefore without effort. 
He rushes in where angels 
fear to tread, and he gets 
the best of everything. His 
vices are condoned and his 
virtues are exalted. 
Why not be a fool? 











Soon 





The Bovine Habit 
Boss—I supposed you un- 
derstood there is to be no 
chewing of gum during busi- 


“What makes you think that Jones’s bride is a 
grass-widow ?” 

“Well, he told me himself that she was a 
peach o’Reno!” 











WARS HORRORS 


E’LL have to listen day and night to fellows anxious 

W to explain just why they didn’t go to fight and leave 

their bodies with the slain. The men who do not 

toe the mark when they are summoned tothe fray, who dodged 
the sergeant in the dark, will tell us why the livelong day. 

“The boon of peace I do abhor,” says cne; “I love the bat- 
tle shock; I fairly longed to go to war, but I had corns and 
couldn’t walk. I’d love to wallow round in gore, I am that sort 
of blooming toff; but when a fellow’s feet are sore, it is no use, 
the stuff is off.” 

“Oh, danger is a thing I court,” another dauntless talker 
cries, “‘but I have grandmas to support, and aunts demanding 
bread and pies. It breaks my heart to stay at home, to do my 
humdrum round of toil, when others sail across the foam, to 
swat the foe on France’s soil. To wield a sword my spirit pants, 
I fain would raise the battle shout, but how could I desert my 
aunts, who look to me for wurst and kraut?”’ 

Whenever we go out of doors, to test the wind or beg a chew, 
we'll run against the weary bores, who think apologies are due. 

We'll also meet the pilgrim bold who'd rather fight than eat 
or drink, who groans because he is too old to go and slay a Prus- 
sian gink. ‘Ah, could my youth but be restored, the kaiser’s 
hosts would melt away! I’d mow them down with my good 
sword, as some hale farmer mows the hay! I would incarnadine 
the land, I’d chase the foemen to their tents—and if you have 
the cash in hand, I’d like to borrow fifty cents.” 

We'll also meet the bard inspired who’s working on a death- 
less pome, which, when he has it duly lyred, will burn up some 
Ephesian dome. “The theme is worthy of my harp,” he cries, 
in ecstacy sublime, “and I can beat that Milton sharp at turning 
out a martial rhyme. I'll sing the war in thunder tones, I'll 
voice the din, the dying shrieks, and if you have a pair of bones 
I wish you’d stake me for three weeks.” 

War’s horrors cannot all be told, in one brief song, as well 
you know, but, ah, they make our blood run cold, and fill our 
valiant souls with woe. 


Ways of Women 
We confess we don’t understand women. We overheard 
one in a shop the other day say: ‘No, I don’t like that and I 
wouldn’t have it under any circumstances, but you may give me 
a sample.” 


Our New Garage 


By ROY K. MOULTON 


URING the long and tedious Winter months we labored 

on an invention which is expected to make us rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. The invention is now com- 
plete and is ready to be placed upon the market as soon as 
we can float the bonds, inflate the capital stock, water the 
valuation, oi! the machinery, and turn on the steam. Nothing 
as important has been invented since the odorless onion. 

Our invention comes to fill a long-felt want. It is nothing 
more nor less than a collapsible garage, which can be set up or 
taken down in eight minutes, Eastern standard time, and is 
meant for the use of automobile owners who cannot pay their 
rent and are obliged to move frequently to different localities 
where there are strange meat markets and grocery stores, where 
new lines of credit may be established. 

Our garage is made of tin and can be carried in the ordinary 
suitcase when folded up. When opened it keeps unfolding and 
unfolding until you have a regular garage with two windows, 
double doors and a gasoline can sitting out behind. It is 
much easier than a tent to put up and take down and will 
accommodate any sized automobile from the $250 peanut 
roadster variety up to the seven-passenger plutocrat. 

When going on a long tour the owner can take the garage 
along with him in a suit case and pitch it anywhere he decides 
to spend the night. The price of this garage is going to be in 
the neighborhood of $8 cash, or $117 if paid for in monthly 
instalments. They will come in all colors, pink garages 
to match pink houses, blue garages to match blue houses, 
etc. We are ready to sell territory to anybody who 
calls. We have already disposed of Alaska, Iceland and 
Montenegro. 

We forgot to mention that the garage has a padlock on the 
front door, open plumbing, hot water heat, gas grate, hard and 
soft water and a looking glass in the bathroom. If you have no 
automobile, the garage can easily be used as a bungalow. 


The Extremist 
Hubbubs—That solemn housemaid of yours seems the per- 
sonification of carefulness. I suppose she never breaks any- 
thing. 
Subbubs—No, she has been here nearly a month now, and 
hasn’t even cracked a smile. 
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Waiter—Will you have breakfast number one, number two, 
number three, or number four ? 

Hearty eater—I'll take them all ! 

Waiter—Yessir, that’s number thirteen—hash ! 
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MORE ACTION 


Tittle—Are you still in the Movies? Tattle—Not for a minute! The director wouldn't stand for it. 


One Way or Another 


By CHAS. C. JONES 


” HE MOST remarkable case of sweet sisterly devotion 
I ever saw!” declared the Casual Observer. 
“Yes! Yes!” retorted the Close Relative. ‘“O-oh yes!” 
“You skeptical persons are beyond me,” went on the Casual 
Observer. ‘“‘Those girls help me to keep my 


“a faith in human nature. Beatrice, Beulah, and 
Ps Beryl. Why, my unbeliever, I can say that 

F * ) time after time I have seen Beulah and 

a ee Beatrice arguing with their father that Beryl, 
aff | & the ever-favored, should have a new hat, ora 
We ee ‘> nice gown, or another pair of fifteen dollar 
“AN A .\\ shoes. And in this age of me-first-and-you- 
\\. keep-up-if-you-can, that is, I repeat, a beau- 


a ~~  tiful example of real character. How Beatrice 

and Beulah must love their sister, and how 

charmingly sweet and unspoiled Beryl remains through it all. 

And—say, why d’ you look as if you were about to approach 
a dose of cod liver oil, anyway?”’ 

“T hate to crack a fond illusion,” answered the Close Rela- 
tive. ‘I dislike puncturing the iridescent bubble of your opin- 
ion of those girls. But the facts are these. Beulah and Beatrice 
swear that they cannot help but worship Beryl because of her 
unswerving and ever-present passion for exact justice. 
And so, time after time, they plead with their father to 
reward such wonderful virtue, with something nice—and 
expensive. And while the old gentleman might manage to 
withstand them one at a time, he never can escape the double 
plea.” 

“Well,” asked the Casua’ Observer, “didn’t I say it was an 
unusual case of sweet sisterly devotion? And isn’t it?” 


“In a way, it certainly is,” the Close Relative admitted. 
“T never knew Beryl to go back on her sisters.” 

“Beryl?” queried the Casual Observer in pained wonder. 
“Beryl? Whaddyou mean—Beryl?” 

“Sure! Beryl!’ explained the Close Relative. ‘Every 
time Beatrice and Beulah’s father is persuaded by them to buy 
something new and nice and expensive for Beryl, as a reward 
of virtue, Beryl’s dominant virtue, which is a sweet sense of 
justice, compels her to persuade her father that she can’t accept 
unless he can manage to do as much for her sisters.” 
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POPULAR PHRASE 


“Bringing home the bacon.” 
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Waterfront Colonial Villa—Summer Tenant would sublet part to q 
dock, iron entrance-gates, port 
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t part to quiet family. Pergola (marble columns), motor-boat, private 
-gates, porte-cochére, rural delivery. 





DOVOU KNOWELLA THERE §== NOW FATHER WHAT 
MAY BE SOMETHING RE YOU GETTING 
IN HUMOR AFTERALL? ADY TO TAKE UP 


tA 





Humor 


By DON HEROLD 


UMOR seems to be very necessary. At least there are 
H a lot of people working at it, and they can hardly 

keep up with the demand. In fact, the producers work 
so hard and fast that they have to slight their product some- 
times, and send it out from the factory before the last coat of 
paint is dry. 

Humor is used for many things. 

It is a great help in family life, it is handy at the office, in 
restaurants, hospitals, theaters, on trains, in the city and in 
the country. 

Humor should not be chewed too long, but swallowed quickly 
before the candy is all sucked off. There’s a little medicine in 
the middle of all humor. 

If it were not for humor, life would be all brittle. Humor 
lets us bend things without breaking them. 

Humor is like a hinge—it lets us get through doors 
without smashing them down. 

Humor is something with which we may divert our- 
selves until the world gets all right. 

It is an antidote for consciousness. 

It is half hope. 

Now that we have fully explained and justified humor 
we hope that a lot of serious-minded people will take it a 
little more seriously. 


LOW SPEED BITS 
LTHOUGH it is one of the ambitions of more than 
a few human beings to excel in everything, they for- 
get all about that spurring expression: ‘Take a back 
seat for no man!’’ whenever somebody invites them to 
ride in a machine. 

There’s another difference between a horse and an 
automobile. You can eat a horse. 

Let a man get settled in his first car, and started 
forth on his trial trip, and oftentimes you find that he 
has become Importance personified. Street-cars, ropes 
with cows on one end, stone walls, telephone-poles, and 
trees are expected to hustle out of his path—but 
do they? 


Too Modern 

She—You don’t hear these good old-fashioned hymns 
sung any more at church. 

He—I guess you are right. The congregation broke 
down last Sunday in singing “Old Hundred.” 

She—What was the trouble? 

He—The organist tried to rag it by playing it 
fifty-fifty. 





A Patient Man’s Protest 


JLKS make this war a nuisance—with all their “do your bit!’ 
When I’m so tarnal busy I can’t find time to quit! 
First thing!—I feed the chickens, then kecp the darned weeds down 
And when I have a chance to go, there’s errands in the town. 
The chores about the house and farm take all the time there is; 
To make a decent profit you’ve got to stick to biz. 
I’ve got a tidy sum in bank—and mean to keep it there; 
For politics and all such stuff I never learned to care— 
Old Europe’s miles and miles awav across the stormy sea, 
I can’t think what is doing there will ever get near me. 
I don’t believe those flying planes can do what papers say; 
Just stick to your own business, has ever been my way! 
You mark my words: If Belgian folks had been a steady lot, 
They'd never had no trouble! I’m telling you what’s what. 


If patriots won’t bother me, I'll never bother them, 
They'd needn’t come to tell me Columbia’s a gem! 


Selling Caste for Pelf 

There is a small shoe-shine boy who is my friend and 
confidant. The other day, when a bigger and better dressed 
boy passed, my friend pointed him out with a disdainful 
thumb. 

“Dat boy,” he remarked, “has gone to de bad. And he 
used to be de best shiner in de park.” 

“What,” I inquired, “is he doing now?”’ 

“Gone to de bad,”’ my friend insisted, “learning to be a 
plumber.” 


Up to Date 
She—He stole the livery of heaven to serve the devil in. 
He—Livery nothing! He made his get-away in a six cylinder. 
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AT THE MINIKAHDA COUNTRY CLUB, MINNEAPOLIS 


Betty—When a man says that he “ goes around in par,”’ what does he mean ? 
Mary—That he’s not to be trusted ! 


GIVING EMPLOYMENT 

HE Man From Mars came to a 

hillside where a large group of men 
were working with a high degree of 
diligence. So strenuous were their 
tasks apparently that they did not have 
time to look up or to mop the perspira- 
tion from their brows. Standing at one 
side where he could command a good 
view of the workmen was a single in- 
dividual who seemed to have charge of 
the activities. 

The Man From Mars stopped and 
after watching for awhile addressed 
another onlooker who stood near. 

“Who are all those men?” he asked. 

“Those are laboring men,” replied 
the other. 

* And who is this man standing apart ?”’ 

“That is the employer.”’ 

“Is the employer punishing the labor- 
ers for some misdemeanor?” 

“Oh, not at all. The employer is 
conferring a great favor upon them. He 
is giving them employment.” 


“Do they want to be given employ- 
ment?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed. There is nothing 
better you can do for a man than give 
him employment.”’ 

“That’s very strange,” rejoined the 
Man From Mars. ‘Where I come from 
the greatest favor you can do a man is 
to confer leisure upon him.” 

—Ellis O. Jones. 


A Queer Caller 

“a enjoyed a call from an eccentric 

gentleman yesterday,” confessed 
the able editor of the Pruntytown Plain- 
dealer. ‘“‘He walked into the sanctum, 
here, took off his hat and remarked that 
he presumed it required a gregt deal of 
ability to edit a successful newspaper, 
and that he himself knew nothing about 
running one. We discovered a little 
later that he had escaped from the officer 
who was taking him to the asylum, but 
we will own up that his visit refreshed us 
greatly.”’ Tom P. Mergan. 


Qualified Worship 
YRTILLA’S eyes are blue and bright, 
And mischief in them lies. 
Her wavy hair is crisp and light; 
But not so are her pies. 


She makes a picture day by day 
That fairly turns my head, 
She also—this I grieve to say— 
Makes ferro-concrete bread. 


Her spirit from dull care is free, 
Resilient is her youth. 

Her steaks quite often prove to be 
Resilient, too, forsooth. 


Myrtilla’s culinary crimes 
Will not cut short my life. 
I’m not her victim many times; 
For she’s my brother’s wife. 
Edmund Moberly. 


Was This Your Aunt or Your Uncle? 

Son—Pa, what is an enlarged family 
portrait like? 

Dad—Like almost anything but the 
subject of it. 











JUDGE’S ARTISTIC ALPHABET 
FOR THE honor 
of HELD; 

To hand it to her one’s 

compelled. 
Her drawings naive 
So lightly achieve 

Results which are quite 

unexcelled. 


IS FOR INWOOD, 


the one 
Whose wunerring instinct 
for fun 
Can often obtain 
And develop a vein 
Of mirth 


seemed to be none. 
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At page 
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mermaids 


And cupids with wings, 








G2EARLDH Are drawn with a flourish 
JONES divine. 
They Will Do It 
By CHAS. C. JONES 


IDALOT took a seat with the Tall Commuter. ‘Some 
R sprint!” he panted, “but I’ve got an important deal on 
this morning, and I must be at the office on the dot.” 
“We're only ten minutes late,’ answered Tallchap, “in- 
stead of the usual half hour. I’ve just got time to meet an 
engagement at the bank. I was in such a rush I got up fifteen 
minutes ahead of the schedule.” 7 

‘Some system, yours!”’ Ridalot offered. “If this old hearse 
hadn’t been late this morning I would have missed out. But 
say, this service is fierce!” 

“Fierce is no name for it!”’ the Tall Commuter replied so 
vigorously that everybody in the smoking car looked at him and 
smiled with sympathetic understanding, ‘‘and getting worse 
all the time.” 


Ridalot considered it judicially. ‘I was going to say it 
couldn’t, but I guess you’re right. If I had known what I was 
getting into when I bought in Lastburg I tell you I would 
have beat up the first real estate agent who opened his face 
to me.” 

“Me, too,” Tallchap continued. “It’s punk all round. 
Whoever named our charming village named it well. The last 
place to live. Take the garden proposition, now: you couldn’t 
even raise a holler about what you can’t grow. Neighborly 
tells me his tomatoes were so runty he had to pick ’em with 
jeweler’s forceps. And look at the bunch that lives there!”’ 

““Nuts, mutts, and otherwise,” Ridalot agreed; “‘some class 
to that crowd! That highbrow gang gives me the willies, and 
there’s Gottit, the old tight-wad. Him do anything for the 
town? He wouldn’t let go of a hot potato! The only way you 
could make him loosen up would be to unscrew him.” 

Tallchap laughed shortly. “Wish I could do it all over. I 
guess we love our home, eh, what?” 

“*T guess we don’t!”’ Ridalot retorted. 

The train stopped in the terminal building, the two men, 
intent upon their imminent appointments, hurtled out through 
the crowd and went upstreet. They met Youngly, known to 
them both, in a business way. “Just on my way up to go out 
with a real estate man to look at Fineville,’’ Youngly stated. 

Tallchap and Ridalot enveloped Youngly. They settled 
themselves as if they had all the time in the world. ‘ Fineville!” 
snorted Ridalot. ‘“‘Say, why don’t you locate in a good com- 
munity? Lastburg’s got the best train service into this man’s 
town, getting better all the time, and they’re going to put on a 
faster schedule right away.” 

“Yes, and look at the location, and the soil!’”’ Tallchap said 
enthusiastically. ‘“‘You’ve got to think of those things, you 
know. Situated on a high and sightly knoll, and you ought to 
see our gardens! Why, Neighborly, one of our folks, had 
tomatoes _ this thicker than currants in cheap 
mincemeat.”’ 

‘*And something else, old man,”’ Ridalot chimed in; ‘ You 
want to consider the people you’re going to live among.” He 
rubbed his hands. ‘“‘We’ve got ’em all beat for folks. We’ve 
got some real intellectuals amongst us, persons interested in the 
things that matter. They’ll make a better man of you. Then 
you know Gottit, the Q. I. P. man? He lives in our town, and 
he’s always ready to kick in for anything.” 

““Well, I’m somewhat undecided,’’ Youngly said. 
did you say the name of your suburb is?” 

“‘Lastburg,”” they both chanted proudly. Tallchap went 
on: ‘‘Named it that because it’s the last choice of the wise 
ones who have tried out all the other places. Get the idea? 
Lastburg: he lives best who lives there.”’ 

Youngly stared at them. “ You fellows talk like a couple of 
real estate agents, for a fact. You haven’t any property out 
there for sale, have you?”’ 

“Not on your life!” they chorused; “we own our own homes 
and money, marbles, or chalk couldn’t get ’em away from us!” 

“Ts there any building property for sale there?”” Youngly 
persisted. 

“Well,” Ridalot explained, “I'll tell you; I’ve got a soft 
spot in my heart for the agent who located me out there, and 
we'll phone him to meet us over at Feedem’s Grill right away. 
I'd go to his office with you, but it’s right next door to mine and 
they’d nail me for an appointment I ought to be keeping, and 
I want to see you through. We'll be his friends, eh, Tallchap?” 

“Bet your pajamas on it!” Tallchap answered. “We 
want him to have the very best. Wait till I telephone the bank 
that I’m at home sick and Ill go with you.” 
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Suffrage Facts and Fancies 
By ANNA CADOGAN ETZ 


Justice Even for Women 
AY back in the middle of the last 
W century a woman teacher got as 
mad as hops over the fact that 
she received just half the pay that men 
did for the same work. She kicked, as 
she said, to the school trustees. Nothing 
happened. Then she kicked to the min- 
ister’s wife, who said to her, “I can’t 
help you. You can’t help yourself. It is 
the way of the world.”” Then the teacher, 
Belva Lockwood by the way, answered, 
“Let us change the world.”’ And she 
girded on her armor and set out on a life- 

long quest for justice for women. 

In the year 1917 in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, a woman worker in a brewery 
noted that her pay envelope was but half 
as fat as the men’s who worked with her. 
Did she get mad? She didn’t have to. 
She promptly sued her employer and won 
the case. 

Belva Lockwood opened her eyes on a 
world in which merely to ask for justice 
made a woman ridiculous. She closed 
them the other day on a world in which 
it is a near truth that a woman can de- 
mand justice and get it. 


Woman Suffrage No Weak Man’s 


Burden 
ROM long. standing in suffrage 
booths suffrage workers have 


learned that it is the puniest and weakest 
of men who scorn their message and talk 
most about the need of man’s supremacy 
in the home. While, on the contrary, it 
is the brawniest who answer without 
hesitation, “Sure, I’m for letting the 
women vote. Why not?” 

Recruiting figures bear out this obser- 
vation. While the East talked lustily 
about the war and scornfully of the West 
as the home of pacifism and woman 
suffrage, men in the West quietly en- 
listed for the war to Such an extent that 
the western states averaged 29 per cent. 
of their quota when the eastern states 
averaged but 11 per cent. And it was 
equal-suffrage Nevada that exceeded her 
quota when no other state had a half and 
only a quarter of the states averaged one- 
fifth. 


Whatever scorn may be cast on votes 


for women as a politica! proposition, it is 
thus shown to be no weak man’s burden, 
but the deliberate choice of communities 
in which men do not need to worry about 
their supremacy in the home or. the 
government, in case they take their 
political heels off the necks of women. 


Suffrage Snapshots 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


HOMAS A. EDISON says there is 
T no doubt that woman suffrage will 
shortly prevail throughout the 
United States. This must mean that 
he is inventing some kind of a dynamo 
to hurry it up. 
¢ 

It seems as if a good many women have 
had to climb down from their pedestals 
since this war began. 

x 

When Arizona adopted prohibition not 
long ago five hundred gallons of liquor 
were used to sprinkle the streets of 
Phoenix, so that when the really dry citi- 
zens took their disgusted departure they 
hadn’t even the pleasure of shaking its 
dust from their feet. 

# 

In one Assembly District in New York 
about 3,000 men voted against the wo- 
man suffrage amendment. In the same 
district later at a special election for Con- 
gressman 550 altogether voted. They 
knew pretty well what their member 














“DOING HER BIT” 


would do in Congress, but they didn’t 
feel sure of what women voters might 
take it into their heads to do—although 
they had their suspicions. 

¢ 

In Cornell University nearly two per 
cent. of the girls were elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society for high scholarship, 
and less than one-half of one per cent. of 
the boys. When all the boys go off to 
the war the girls will feel very sorry for 
the way they acted. That is, maybe 
they will, but as a rule girls don’t show 
the proper remorse for such things. 

# 

A professor of philosophy in New York 
University has philosophized himself into 
an opinion that ‘‘a woman can never be a 
friend because she is not an individua!.”’ 
The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
just declared that women are not “peo- 
ple.’’ But the courts have decided that a 
woman is a ‘‘person,”’ and this is some 
better than nothing. 

5.3 

The Sultan of Egypt announces from 
his throne, or whatever it is he sits on 
when he rules, that “one of the greatest 
results of the war to the Orient will be 
the complete emancipation of women.” 
Have those of the United States got to 
march behind those of Egypt also in the 
procession ? 

# 

While women in the Eastern and 
Southern States are begging little scraps 
of suffrage from their legislators eleven 
women are sitting as members of Legisla- 
tures in the Western States and occasion- 
ally presiding over the sessions. Is there 
something wrong with the women of the 
East and the South that their men cannot 
trust them with the ballot—or is some- 
thing the matter with the men, and what 
is it? 

* 

The Los Angeles Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics shows an extraordinary birth rate 
which for a number of years has exceeded 
the death rate by several thousand per 
annum. That is because the women 
there don’t have to use their time and 
energy and worry themselves sick trying 
to get the suffrage, but can devote them- 
selves to their legitimate business. This 
is a good enough reason for the e. b. r. 
until somebody can find a better one. 
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Officer—Why did you volunteer to be cook 
when you know absolutely nothing about 
cooking? 

Private—Well, sir, 1 thought as by the 
time you got to know that I know nothing 
I'd know something.—Bystander (London) 








The magistrate (to the diminutive prisoner) 

There is no use your denying that you 
struck the policeman and that you were 
drunk. 

The prisoner (looking at the big police 


man)—Is this the policeman I struck, Your 
Worship? 

The Magistrate—Yes. 

The prisoner—Then I must have been 


drunk !—Sketch (London). 
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All That Was Taxed Was His Ingenuity 
An intelligent young pup disguised as a 

parrakeet to avoid the increased license 

duty.—Bystander (London). 














Tommy (to the * charger” he has borrowed 
during a week-end leave after it has been 
down three times in ten minutes)—Wot! 
On ver knees agen? Go on—get on with it 
“Bless Pa and Ma an’ make me a good 


‘orse. Amen.’’—Sketch (London). 


























The irreverent Tommy 


The second Tommy 
The irreverent Tommy 
Sketch (London). 


up. 


Tell me, if bread 
is the staff of Life, what is the life of Staff? 
‘Give it 

ne long loaf! 
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The German wolf 
me, Little Red Riding Hood? 
Water (Londor). 
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Sergeants Mackin, Poegnant and Beet, Corporal Rogers, Privates Scully, Vendeeno. Nolan, Dietz and Martin, of Company C, 
12th N. Y. Infantry, photographed at McAllen, Texas. Look for the famous muslin sack. 


Company C Answers “Roll” Call 


All hands “roll their own” in the army and navy. Wonder why our 
fighting men prize the “Makings” so highly? Here's the reason: — 


You can make for yourself, with your own hands, the mildest, most 
fragrant, most enjoyable cigarette in the world—and the most economical. 
Machines can’t imitate it. The only way to get that freshness, that flavor, 
that lasting satisfaction—is to “roll your own” with 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


TOBACCO 


The Makings” 
of a Nation 
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A Delightful 


Beverage 


Made From Malt and Hops 





A Natural Product 
THAT 





Order Supply From 
Nearest Deasier or Write te 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 








Non-alcoholic 


Soothes and Satisfies | 


ESTAB. 1786 





HUDSON, N.Y. ___- 
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ANY WATCH Wax 
on CRED IT, 


FREE Examination 
Smashing terms on watches, diamonds ¥ 
and jewelry. I dema: no references 
no notes, no red tape. This new kind of 
credit brings any watch--- 
WALTHAM—ELGIN—HOWARD 
em > ye 
—SOUTH BEND 


Money 
until ne see the watch; then, es wi clehed, only 
= t payment of liberal terms. 

0 Days Trial to finally decide. 
4 FREE BOOK--a gem showing watches, dia- 
monds and jewelry in vast assortments at lowest 
prices and most liberal terms. 


Square Deal Miller, Pres. Miller-Hoefer Co. 
33 State St. Dept. 888 Detrott, Mich. 








Manhattan Square Hotel 


50 to 58 West 77th Street, New York 

300 Rooms, 225 with bath and shower 

OPPOSITE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
Surrounded pd parks, half a block of entrance to Central 

Park. Convenient to everything. 

. $1.50 per day 
with shower for 

eke . -$3.00 per day 


, shower, three 
5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Room with use of bath. . 

Parlor, bedroom and bath 
one or two persons. . 

Parlor, two bedrooms and baths 
or four persons....... 


Excellent Restaurant, Moderate Prices 
Club Breakfast, 30 Cents 


H. FROHMANN, Pres. GEORGE H. O’HARE, Mer. 





By DAVID ROBINSON 


This clever picture, in full 
colors, 11 x 14, mounted on 
a heavy mat, ready for the 
frame, 
twenty-five cents. 


sent prepaid for 














13th and Filbert 


_— 
HOTEL VENDI Near Everywhere 
Most Popular in Philadeiphia 

250 Rooms and Baths, $2.00 up 


Running ice water in every room. Excellent service in grill and cafe 


JAMES C. WALSH, Manager 
HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 





PAPER WAREHOUSE 


Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses 


30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N.J. 


ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 
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WANTED—AN IDEA! 


simple thing to patent? 
you wealth. Write for ‘Needed Inventions” 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.’ 

129, Washington, 


and 


Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
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Protect your ideas, they a bring 
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How can 
She is over 


Made a Rush Job of It 
you say they married in haste? 
56" 

“I know, but it was the first chance she 
had to land a man and she took no chances 
on letting him escape.’’"—Detroit Free Press. 


Window Garden—* Got a back yard?” 

‘Nope. I live in a flat.” 

‘Doing your bit?” 

“Yep. I’m raising a couple of onions in a 
tomato can.”’—Kansas City Journal. 


Reprisals—Colonel Richard L. Wood- 
house said in a recruiting address in Lex- 
ington: 

‘Nothing will stop the Huns’ barbarities 
but reprisals. If Rheims Cathedral is de- 
stroyed, let us destroy Cologne Cathedral. 
And on every ship that enters the sub- 
marine murder zone we ought to put Germans 
of high rank.”’ 

Colonel Woodhouse paused and smiled. 

*There’s nothing like reprisals,’ he said. 
““A tobacconist sent a doctor the other day 
a $10 box of cigars, saying he knew they 
hadn’t been ordered, but they were so excel- 
lent he was sure the doctor would enjoy 
them. Bill inclosed. Terms strictly cash. 

‘The doctor wrote back: 

‘Delighted with the cigars. 
true you haven't called me in, I ventur_ to 
send you herewith two prescriptions for 
rheumatism and dyspepsia, respectively, 
that I am sure you will like, as they have 
given universal satisfaction to my patients. 
My charges being $5 for prescription, we 
are now quits.’’’—Washington Star 


Though ‘t is 


The Champion Fool 
H, the champion fool of habitual boobs — 
And many breeds there be 
Both dullards, drivellers, dolts and rubes, 
(And those like you and me). 
Is the fellow who fails and doesn’t know why; 
Who sits on the mourner’s shelf, 
Invoking Fate with a whimpering cry 
Of pity for himself. 


Oh, he doesn’t make good and he never could 
If he lived for a thousand years, 

For he hasn’t the heart to play his part 
In this old vale of tears. 


Oh, he somehow never achieves success 
In what he strives to do, 

But the things are done and he won’t confess 
That ke could not come through. 

So he lays the blame where it doesn’t belong 
And denies that he was frail 

As frail and weak as the others were strong 
Who knew not how to fail. 

Oh, we don’t cash in and we never can win, 
Till we're big enough to admit 

With the best of grace, that there’s many a 

place 
Where some of us don’t fit! 
—Maurice Switzer. 


The Bases of His Career 


The professor—He made a_ perfect 
failure of his Homer. 
Her—Well, he brought in three runs 


with his two-bagger. 
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will have a patriotic cover by 


JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


entitled 


** Backed By Old Glory’’ 


Other illustrations present delight- 
ing humor and war suggestions by 
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The text is as bright and engaging as usual, by 
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and others who make His Honor the leading humor- 
| ous and satirical magazine in America. 
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| | With the College Wits 

ext Frais iil 5 

eek Weak Stuff—Professor—This poetry in 

| the advertisements makes me sick. 

y Confessor—Yes, it certainly is adverse.— 

G Chaparral. 


Old Familiar Traces—First Alumnus— 
And don’t things look familiar though? 

Second Alumnus—They sure do—was at a 
dance last night and saw my old dress suit. 
t- Widow. 


sS 
. 
— 


He Must Have—*“ Did your late uncle 
remember you when he made his will?”’ 
“T guess so—he left me out.’’—Longhorn. 


Co-Ed Stuff—’:7—I think that Smith- 
Y ton fellow is the most stuck-up guy I know. 
° ’18—How’s that? 

’:7—I was in one of his classes two days, 
and yet he had to be introduced before he'd 
invite me to a dance.’’—Orange Peel. 
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Sym pathetic old lady—You must find those 
soldier suits very hot. 

R. O. T. C—I do, but it’s a uniform 
heat.—Lam poon. 


Ever Tried It?—Half the excitement 
—__—} of being in love is trying to make the other 
person confess it while you assume a careless 
indifference.—Record. 























| matter 
quare. 

_ The Quiver and the Beau—He had 

just proposed. Secretly, she was very much 
. on elated and intended to say “Yes’’ eventu- 
a ally. But she thought she would have a 
, Edit | little amusement by keeping him in sus- = 
a pense for a few minutes. 

So she said, in a sad voice, “‘I’m afraid I nt o 

: can be nothing but a sister to you.”’ HIS amusing picture in full colors, 
— “Well, that’s all right,” he said gayly. ‘I 
° Ry thought that since I have been going with x 2, mounted on a hea vy 
both the you for a year now, it was only fair that I ; 
SE, odd ee sen me agus 30 Sey mat, ready for the frame, will be 
1 pos me, if you cared to. But since you don’t, 
. 1916, I might as well confess that I’d rather be a sent postpaid for twenty-five cents 
or brother than a husband myself.” ap eas - 
"to all And Cupid closed off another account to - —_ 

ie bind war Baie” Judge Art Print Department 
- 225 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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‘‘Hello Huck!’ 





ECALL THAT GOLDEN DAY 

when you first read “Huck Finn?” 
How your mother said, “For goodness’ 
sake, stop laughing aloud over that book. 
You sound so silly.” But you couldn’: 
stop laughing. 

Today when you read “Huckleberry 
Finn” you will not laugh so much. You 
will chuckle often, but you will also 
want to weep. The deep humanity of 
it—the pathos that you never saw, as a 
boy, will appeal to you now. You were 
too busy laughing to notice the limpid 
purity of the master’s style. 


MARK TWAIN 


There seems to be no end to the things 
that Mark Twain could do well. When he 
wrote history, it was a kind of history unlike 
any other, except in its accuracy. When 
he wrote books of travel, it was an event. 
He did many things—stories, novels, trav- 
el, history, essays, humor— but behind 
each was the force of the great earnest, 
powerful personality that dominated his 
time, so that even then he was known all 
over the face of the globe. 

If foreign nations love him, we in this 
country give him first place in our hearts. 
The home without Mark Twain is not an 
American home. 


The Centennial Half- 
Price Sale Must Close 


Mark Twain wanted these books in the 
hands of all the people. So we made this 
set of good-looking substantial books, and 
there has been a tremendous sale on it. 

But Mark Twain could not foresee that the 
price of paper, the price of ink, the price of cloth, 
would alee up. It is impossible to continue the 
sale long. It should have closed before this. 

Because this is the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Harper & Brothers, we have 
decided to continue this half-price sale while 
the present supply lasts. 


Get your set now while the price is low. 
Send the coupon today before the present 
edition is all gone. 

HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 1817-1917 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, NEW YORK 

Send me, all charges prepaid, Mark Twain's works in twenty- 
five volumes, illustrated, bound in handsome green cloth, stamped 
in gold, and untrimmed edges. If not satistactory, I will return 
them at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1.00 within 
five days and $2.00 a month for 12 months, thus getting the 
benefit of your hali-price sale. Judge 7-14-17 





Name. . 
Address. ..... 

To get the red half-leather binding change terms ti $2.50 on delivery, 
and $3.00 a month for 20 months. 
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Treason—Firsi cow 
awful summer for us. 

Second cow—Yes, it will 
treason to kick the farm help. 
Sun. 


probably be 


New York 


Why—* England will soon be a republic 
if she changes her money to dollars and 
cents.” 

‘“*How’s that?” 

“Have to give up her sovereigns.’’—The 
Lamb. 


He Did, But—*I thought you turned 
over a new leaf?” 

“Well, the wretched thing blew back!’’"— 
Pearson’s Weekly (London). 


One Woman and Another—Floru— 
All her clothes are made over in Paris! 


Dora—Y es, made-over, I am sure!—Town 
Topics. 

Sympathy—"‘I like spring.” 

“Why?” 


“I don’t care for work at any time, but 
it is only in spring that I find that attitude 
viewed _tolerantly.”,—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Willie’s Answer—*How many revolu- 
tions does the earth make in a day? Ic’s 
your turn, Willie Smith.” 

“You can’t tell, teacher, till you see the 
morning paper.’’—Baltimore American. 


Her Supposition—Mr. Goodleigh—Her 
age really surprised me; she doesn’t look 
twenty-eight, does she? 

Miss Snappe—Not now, but I suppose 
she did once.—Candle. 


Good Policy—‘I never interfere with 
other people’s affairs.”’ 

““No?” 

“No, I stopped that years ago, when I 
checked up and found that all the money 
I had ever made came from minding my 
own business.” —Detroit Free Press. 


The Meanest—Burks—He's the mean- 
est man in town. 

Smirks—And why? 

Burks—I told him that I bossed my wife 
and he went and told her.—Evervbody’s 
Magazine. 


A Strenuous Routine—A Youngstown 
man who is famed as a nature student re- 


-cently spent the morning in Mill Creek park 


compiling a list of migratory birds. After a 
refreshing jaunt which covered a distance of 
about twelve miles, the bird student was 
obliged to attend a bank directors’ meeting 
at noon, then he motored to a near-by city to 
deliver a bird talk in the evening. 

In order to give local color to his lecture, 
the Youngstown man spent several hours 
tramping over the hills and dales in the 
neighborhood of the city. after which he 
accepted the invitation of some friends to 
spend the rest of the afternoon on the golf 
links. 

The Youngstown man played with several 
men, completely tiring each in turn. Late 
in the afternoon (the information comes from 
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OR the best photograph ap- 

pearing on its pages each 
month, Les/ie’s will offer a prize 
of $25.00; for the second best 
$15.00; and for third $10.00. 
The prize pictures and all others 
accepted by the editors will be 
paid for at the regular rates. 
Photographs will be judged by 
Leslie’s editors on 


News Interest 
Reproduction Qualities 
Promptness in Sending Size of Print 


Anyone may send pictures and 
there are no conditions except 
that the print must not be sub- 
mitted elsewhere at the same 
time. Remember, if the picture 
is accepted, whether it wins a 
prize or not, it will be used and 
paid for at the usual rates. If 
copyrighted, written copyright 
release must accompany photo. 


Leslie’s wants news pictures and 
wants them quickly 


Address EDITOR LESLIE’S, 
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ROMEIKE’S ?®§s390%) 


We will send you ail newspaper clippings which may 
appear about you, your friends, or any subject on 
which you may want to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical «f importance in the United States 
and Europe is searched ‘Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
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a member of the reception committee) he 
thought he would take a little walk to give 
him an appetite for dinner. 

Before the lecture the local man met one 
of the golf players, who was still somewhat 
fatigued from the strenuous rounds of the 
afternoon. 

“T shall be obliged to hurry through 
my talk this evening,” the bird man 
remarked. 

“Why?” the other inquired, curiously. 

“Oh,” replied the local man, ‘I shall 
have to hurry home, because tonight I am 
going coon hunting.”—Youngstown Tele- 
gram. 


A GARAGE 

W* HAVE had much experience with 

garages. They are the ultimate test 
of a man’s patience and self-control. The 
man who can smile and remain cheerful 
while waiting for a little attention in a place 
wearing a sign ‘‘prompt service and pleased 
patrons our specialty,’ is entitled to be 
made a member of the Sons of Job on 
sight. 

In a barber shop you wait your turn, but 
you know when your turn is to be, and when 
it arrives you get it. The barber who is to 
cut your hair doesn’t disappear as soon as 
he is finished with the cystomer ahead of 
you; he doesn’t, asa rule hike out to lunch, 
or to chat with a friend on the street, or tell 
you to wait till some one else is at liberty. 
You get right into his chair and he goes to 
work. 

But in a garage it is different. You may 
get your car taken care of in your turn or 
you may not. It depends altogether on the 
whim of the employes of the place. As a 
rule they act as though they hate to see you 
come in there to spend your money, but once 
in, they never seem to care enough about 
you to hurry you out. You stand around 
patiently at first until the head mechanic 
and his assistants have solved a knotty 
problem over in the dim, distant corner of 
the shop. Then they scatter, each to a car, 
not yours, and you watch them slowly tear- 
ing down the engine of a flivver or testing 
an axle. 

By and by you attract the attention of 
the foreman and he tells you that when they 
get around to it they'll look after you. So 
you wait for them to get around to it. Even- 
tually it dawns on you that they are traveling 
in another direction, and again you stop the 
foreman. This time you have annoyed him. 
“You have to wait your turn in other 
places, and you'll wait here,” he snaps at 
you. ‘‘ When that fellow finishes the job he’s 
on he’ll do your work.” 

You see the feet of a man sprawled on his 
back beneath a car. He may be sleeping 
there for all you know, but you stand guard 
and watch those feet. At last they show 
signs of life; the man crawls out, and then 
disappears. An hour and a half has been 
lost out of your life forever; you jump into 
your car and drive away in search of a 
garage where they don’t guarantee prompt 
service, but do make an attempt to earn 
cheerfully and promptly the money you are 
willing to pay them 

We have had men who own garages tell us 
that it is a nerve-racking business. It 
certainly is, but it is the customers’ nerves 
that are racked, mostly.—Eddie Guest in 
Detroit Free Press. 
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Desk Books for the Man Who Would Win in Business 


Practical information, filed away in new, handy volumes, for the man 
or woman who requires simple, complete, dependable standards by 
which to test any doubtful words or phrases in a letter, advertisement 
report, or other composition. 
A Desk-Book of Errors in English 
By Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL 
It treats of the hundred and one questions that arise in daily speech 
and -correspondence which are not touched on by the dictionaries. 
By mail, $.83. 
English Grammar Simplified 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
An absolutely simple yet thoroughly practical book on a new plan 
that gives you the correct use of English words in English sentences. 
Its statements can be grasped at once by a child or a person of limited 
education, and they make the dreaded complexities of the language as 
clear as crystal. By mail, $.83. 
Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepositions 
This is a new edition, just out, of Dr. Fernald’s famous book, which enables you to select the exact word to 
make your meaning absolutely clear—to give “punch” and “power” to a letter, advertisement, speech, sermon, 
article, report or story. Don’t waste half of the power of your thoughts in weak expression. By mail, $1.62. 
These books will furnish you with the ammunition and the weapons to hit the target of success square in the center 


How to Deal with Human Nature in Business 
A practical up-to-the-minute book by Sherwin Cody on correspondence, adver- 
tising. and sales methods. It explains clearly and forcibly both the broad 
principles of successful business conduct and the hundreds of small practical 
essentials that one MUST KNOW in order to succeed. It covers letter-writing, 
salesmanship, retailing, executive duties, publicity, and store, office and factory 
supervision, makes a study of various phases of business life and the qualities 
needed to cope with them, and bristles with suggestion, direction, and example 
based on the practical psychology of commercial effort. It has many valuable 
illustrations, charts and diagrams. It is the one book that it is imperative for 
you toown. Get it to-day and start on the road to bigger business. Large 


12mo, Cloth. By mail, $2.12. 
eee 7a, S Personal Power 


A stimulating, encouraging word, written by a practical man of affairs, Keith J. Thomas, who has achieved a 
high place in his chosen calling. It points out, in a peculiarly gripping style, the way to dev elop will-power, 
mental concentration, and winning personality. It gives practical directions for acquiring the faculty of 
reading men and their motives, and will immensely increase your chances of making good in your profession. 


t2mo, Cloth. By mail, $1.87. The Book of Thrift 


An extremely timely and practical work by T. D. MacGregor, at once an inspiration to the reader and a dependable Guide Book 
on the road to fortune. It points out the Pitfalls to be avoided and gives practical and well-tested advice as to how to achieve 
financial independence. It has been well called ‘The Twentieth Century Poor Richard."" Large 12mo,Ctioth. By mail, $1.12. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price 
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not a liability. 


Keep Fit—for Your Country 


In this world crisis it is your duty, above everything 


yourself in good condition You can’t 


_ 


down. 


serve your country in any capacity if you allow your 


The Nujol treatment will make you a national asset— 
Take a little Nujol upon rising and 
retiring and it will remove waste matters and poisons 
(intestinal toxins) from your system, and keep your 
habits regular as clock work. 
Nujol is not habit forming. (The longer you take it, the less you 
need it.) No griping, straining, upset stomach or weakening. 
Nujol is absolutely pure and harmless, and is pleasant to take. 
Even the infant will enjoy it, and it will do as much for him as 
it does for his mother. 
Nujol is sold in pint bottles only, bearing Nujol trademark, 
never in bulk. 


Nujol is absolutely distinctive and individual. There is no 
other product on the market like it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
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i Please send me booklet on Nujol and as uses. Write your name and address planly below. Dept.13 
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Solicitude—* Charley, dear,” said young Mrs. Torkins, “I want you to 
promise that if you decide to enlist you will tell me all about it without 
delay.’ ‘ 

“What for?”’ 

“| want to speak to the General, so that he won't let you forget your 
overshoes and eat things that disagree with you. You know, Charley, you 
are so careless.”"—Washington Evening Star. 


Economical—Harry Lauder tells the following story about a funeral 
in Glasgow and a well-dressed stranger who took a seat in one of the mourn- 
ing coaches. The other three occupants of the carriage were rather curi 
ous to know who he was, and at last one of them began to question him. 
The dialogue went like this: 

“Ye'll be a brither of the corp?” 

“No; I’m no’ a brither o’ the corp.” 

“Weel, ye'll be his cousin?” 

‘No, I’m no’ a cousin.” 

“At any rate ye'll be a frien’ o’ the corp? 

‘Na. I’m not that either. Ye see 2 ve no been very weel masel,” the 
stranger explained, complacently, ‘an’ my doctor ordered me carriage 
exercise, so I thought this would be the cheapest way to tak’ it.”—Pitts- 
burgh Post. 


What Frightened Him—Betty was milking the cow when the mad 
bull tore over the meadow. Betty did not stir, but continued milking. 
Observers who had run into safety saw to their astonishment that the bull 
stopped dead within a few yards of the maid and cow, turned round, and 
went away sadly. 

‘Weren't you afraid? Why did he run away?” asked every one of Betty. 

‘He got scared,” said Betty. ‘This cow is his mother-in-law.”’—Good 
J ests. 


Why He Backed Out—Benjamin Birdie, the famous jockey, was 
taken suddenly ill, and the trainer advised him to visit a doctor in the town. 

“He'll put you right in a jiffy,” he said. 

The same evening he found Benjamin lying curled up in the stables, 
kicking his legs about in agony. 

“Hallo, Benny! Haven't you been to the doctor?” 

ni 

“Well, didn’t he do you any good?” 

“T didn’t go in. When I got to his house there was a brass plate on his 
door— Dr. Kurem. Ten to one’—and I wasn’t going to monkey with a 
long shot like that!”—N. Y. Globe. 


An Ultimatum—A trawler one evening came into a port where lay at 
anchor a destroyer flotilla. She dropped her “hook” foul of the first and 
second ships, and the efforts of the officer of the watch on the leading ship 
to her to move her were fruitless. 

On the matter being reported to the commodore, he went aft and hailed 
the intruder: ‘“‘Hullo, there. You’re foul of my billet, and you must clear 
out and anchor elsewhere. I’m in command of this flotilla—who are you?” 

Back came the answer, appalling in its audacity and disregard of service 
convention: 

‘“Ah’m the Star o’ Bethlehem—and Ah’ve set for th’ night.’—London 
Opinion. 


Rivalry—The scene was a cinema place, where the Somme battle-pictures 
were being flickered. 

As the Warwickshires were seen going over the top to the attack, an 
excited Birmingham man exclaimed, triumphantly: ‘What about your 
Highland regiments now?” 

As luck would have it, there was a short, bandy-legged Scot in a kilt 
within hearing. 

He flared up and replied: “What aboot oor Hielant regiments? Why, 
they are keepin’ back the Germans while your men are gettin’ their pho- 
tographs taken!”’—Highland Humor. 


Advice—aAn Irishman went into a public-house the other day and called 
for a glass of beer. The service was not to Pat’s satisfaction, so he quietly 
asked the publican how many barrels of beer he sold in a week. 

‘Tee, replied the publican. 

“T think,” replied Pat, “if yer stand me a pint I could put yez on a plan 
to sell eleven barrels a week.” 

“ Agreed,” said the landlord, handing him a pint. “‘ How am I to do it?” 

Pat, taking a big drink at his new pint, “Always fill your glasses.”— 
Tit-Bits. 
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Not An Expurgated Edition 


Every play, poem and sonnet is word for word as the most eminent scholars 


have agreed Shi akespeare w rote it. 
THE TEXT is the famous “‘Cambridge,”’ which is based on the Folio 
of 1623, regarded by scholars as the most nearly accurate of all Shake- 


spearian texts. 

Among the great authorities on Shakespeare represented in the notes and 
explanatory matter are Goethe, Coleridge, Dowden, Tennyson, Brandes, 
Johnson, Lamb, Schlegel, + ~F, Furnivall, Hazlitt, Mabie, Gosse, 
Hudson, Guizot, Swinburne, Mrs. Jameson, De Quincey, Gollancz. 


“SHAKESPEARE—THE MAN” 


* Annals of the Life of. She tkes peare’ * giving the known 
* Self-Revelation of Shakes peare 
* by, Richard Grant White; and 


By Walter Bagehot; 
facts, carefully pre pare 1 by Israel Gollan zi 
by Leslie Ste phen; “The English Drama,’ 

“The Culmination of the Drama in Shakespeare,” by Thomas Spencer Baynes, 
are interesting and delightful studies of the personality, the environment, 
the work, and the influence on his own times and ours, of the greatest literary 
genius the world has ever known and are a feature that distinguishes the 
Standard Edition from all others. 








GOLDEN TEXTS FROM SHAKESPEARE 


A copy of this beautiful and valuable book by Raddatz 


GIVEN TO SUBSCRIBERS 


for the Standard Edition of 
Shakespeare. Every reader, 
student, lawyer, public speak- 
er, will find this the Key that 
gives instant access to a golden 
hoard of wisdom, wit, and 
philosophy from which each 
may draw without stint ac- 
cording to his desires. For in 
this volume is the very es- 
sence of the _ inspirational 
thought of Shakespeare—his 
wisest observations on life, 
quotations appropriate for all 
occasions, arguments that can- 
not be refuted-—the jewels of 
thought that gem his golden 
conceptions. The quotations 
are compiled under various 
appropriate headings in addi- 
tion to being indexed and 
cross indexed. 


The book is _ beautifully 
ye 4 from new type on the 

vest deckle-edged paper, at- 
tractively bound, and finished 
with gold top and silk bands. 
But don't forget that to get this 
unique volume with a set of the 
Standard Edition at half price, 
you must be prompt—the sup- 
ply is strictly limited—there- 
jore 


MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 
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§ “After God , Shakespeare 


Has Crested Most” 


Alexandre Dumas 


In Shakespeare’s character creations the history of the human race is 


written forever. 


There is no phase of human nature not found in his plays. 


Through the magic of a verbal alchemy that kindled every thought into a 
picture, and clothed the emotions of his characters in visible images, kings, 


nobles, sages, 


picturesque reprobates like Falstaff, scheming villains like lago, 


high-born dames, lovers in whose bosoms the little god seemed ever to keep a 
fiery vigil, become creatures of flesh and blood. 
His historical characters are stamped with the very spirit of the age in 


which they lived and are breathing realities. 


We meet the great leaders— 


Julius Cesar, Brutus, Mark Antony, Henry IV, Richard III, the Knights of 
the White and the Red Rose—we hear the clatter of swords, and the laughter 
of beautiful and clever young women. The East in its Oriental sensuousness, 
Greece, Rome, France and England lighted by the last rays of setting chivalry 


gleam from his pages. 


WHAT DOES HE MEAN TO YOU? 


Does the influence which Shakespeare has exerted on mankind through 
three centuries mean anything to you? Are you reading him for daily In- 
spiration, for the development of Imagination, which the great Napoleon 
declared rules the world, for command of Language and Expression, which 
Shakespeare possessed more than any man ever born on this planet? 

All that Shakespeare means in richness and fullness of life may be yours— 
the Pleasure, the Profit, the Complete Understanding—through 


THE UNSURPASSED FEATURES OF THE STANDARD EDITION 





YOU WILL FIND THESE IN NO OTHER EDITION 


CRITICAL NOTES giving the various renderings of 
the text according to eminent Shakespearian authorities. 


PREFACES showing sources of che plots, and descrip- 
tions of earlier and similar plays. 

ARGU MENTS giving a condensed story of each play. 
CRITIC. AL COMMENTS making clear the meaning of 
the plays and the nature of the characters. These pre- 
cede each play. 

GLOSSARIES. Each play is followed by a glossary ex- 
plaining every doubtful or obsolete word in that play. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES for the average reader, ex- 
plaining clearly such portions of the plays as might be 
difficult to understand. 
STUDY NOTES modeled upon the course of Shake- 
spearian study pursued at the leading American and 
English universities. 


HALF THE PUBLISHER’S PRICE 


ury of the wit, wisdom, and 

philosophy of the “King of the 

realm of thought.”” Here's a real 

Shakespeare bargain for patrons 

of Judge. The publisher from 
whom we bought this limited number of sets of the 
Standard Edition decided to suspend further publication 
when the cost of paper and other materials soared to 
heights which left no margin of profit, considering the 
means available to him for disposing of the sets. 


SENT NOW brings you the entire 

Ir volumes, including the superb- 

ly printed “Golden Texts from 

Shakespeare""—a veritable treas- 
—- 


We believe that through the medium of Judge we can 
reach such a large number of Shakespeare lovers that we 
can quickly dispose of the entire lot. The present cut 
in price of course cannot be maintained if we are put toa 
heavy selling expense in disposing of the sets through 
repeated advertisements. Therefore, to get the benefit 
of this great reduction in price you must ACT TODAY. 


Under similar circumstances we also secured a small 
number of copies of the celebrated “Golden Texts from 
Shakespeare,” by William J. Raddatz, A. B., a copy of 
which, while they last, will be given to each subscriber 
for the Standard Edition. Very few readers have ever 
seen a book so supetbly printed as this treasury of the wit, 
wisdom and philosophy of the “king of the realm of 
thought.” 


ii 


INTERESTING MECHANICAL FEATURES 


TYPE. The Sangens | that could be used without making 
the volumes too bulk y; ample margins. 
PAPER. A pure white, thin, opaque paper. The vol- 
— gn nearly 700 pages each. Each volume 
x 5} 
BinDING. "S Silk-ribbed cloth, finished with gold tops 
an 
ILLUSTRATIONS. Scenes from Shakespeare's plays 
and hundreds of text illustrations reproduced from rare 
wood cuts used in books published in Shakespeare's 
time,—a feature altogether unique and found in no 
other edition. 


Brunswick Subscription Co., 
1116 Brunswick Bldg., 
New York City 

I enclose $1.00 as first payment on the 10 gold 
top volumes of the Standard Edition of “ SHAKE- 

SPEARE”" and the volume of “Golden Texts.” If as 
represented I will remit $1.00 per month for 11 
months after their receipt. Otherwise, I will, within 
5 days, ask for instructions for their return, at your 
expense, my $1.00 to be refunded on receipt. 
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